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. become somewhat calmed, enquired of 


THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


‘Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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THE CURATE. ‘ home.” ‘* Explain yourself,” said the 


( Continued.) 
HENLEY, after his grief had 


| 


the general if his son had attained any 
superior rank. ‘ @n his first entrance 
anto the regiment,” replied the latter, 
“he was yet a boy; nevertheless, ‘his 
conduct won so much the esteem of 
his officers, that they recommended 
him to my notice, and in a few months 
he was promoted to the rank of a ser- 
geant. In that memorable battle where 
he fell, he performed prodigies of va- 
lour, which I observed, and intended 
to reward. ‘The enemy pressed hard 
upen us on every side, and were.al- 
most wholly kept at bay, and, in fact, 
driven back, by the division of your 
son, owing to the wonderful exertions 
I perceived him make. When they 
were repulsed, I could no longer sus- 
tain my admiration, but, stepping for- 
wards, was going to offer him my con- 
gratulations, with a promise of my 
warmest patronage, when he received 
a shot, and dropped by my side. Mo- 
Ceraic your transports, my good friend 
~~it is a debt we must all pay; and 
vou, alas! are not the only one, by 
thousands, that has a friend or a child 
to lament by the fortune of war.” —— 
*“Ah!” sighed the miserable ecclesias- 








tic, @* misfortunes press heavy on me. 
‘Tor tay I receive news ofa beloved| 
son « death; to-morrow shall be cast 
an «. 


general; “you have awakened my cu- 
riosity.” 

Henley began as follows—* Though 
my present condition appears extreme- 
ly humble, yet, believe me, Sir, I have 
seen better days. I am curate of the 
village church, and. in addition to this, 
was tenant of a small farm on the brow 
of yonder heath, where I passed my 
time in the most happy manuer; for I 
saw that my possessions were as fruit- 
ful as those of mv ceighbours, and that 
fF should be enabled at my death to 
place my children above the reach of 
want. But I must digress from my 
story, in order to bring forward another 
character, who has been the ruin of 
myself and family—the murderer of 
my son !—At a short distance you may 
perceive the residence of Sir Frederic 
Harley, lord of the manor in thit#neigh- 
bourhood ; at the time I have already 
been speaking of, he had not succeeded 
to his estate, but he at length came 
down to reside on it. Nursed in the 
lap of affluence, and taught from his 
earliest years tg expect inexhaustible 
wealth, he looks with disgust on those 
beneath him, and considers them mere- 
ly as objects devoted to his will and 
pleasure. I was amongst the first who 
felt the effects of his oppression. My 
lands did not then belong to him, but, 
under pretence of a wood hindering 
the prospect, and that he wanted vari- 
ous parts altered for the convenience 


* work, without the shelter ef a|j of gunting, he purchased it of my land- 
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Jord at an exorbitant price, and: began} | me. 


to take steps in regard to my property, | 
which I did not think consistent with 
justice. I, of course murmured ; and, 
enraged at my insolence, as he termed 
it, he seized on my cattle and other ar- 
ticles of traffic for some trifling arrears 
of rent, and compelled me to quit my 
house without those privileges which 
the law allows in such cases. I brought 
an action egainst him, but his riches 
procured him the advantage ; and, after 

a tedious delay, which I endured with 
the greatest anxiety, 1 found that I 
was vanquished ; and the little savings 
of my industry, that I had fondly look- 

ed on as destined to preserve my fa- 
mily from necessity, I was obliged to 
part with, to save myself from the hor- 
rors of a jail. ‘ime passed on, and no 
better fortune opened to my view; 
but I bore my troubles with resigna- 
tion, because it is a fact imprinted on 
my mind, that the punishment of the 
iniquitous offender is certain, though 
slow. Meantime my children approach- 
ed the age of maturity, and as they ad- 
vanced in years, advanced in truth and 
goodness. Poor Charles distinguished 
himself by every act of kindness that a 
virtuous child can show towards the 
author of his being. I should have 

trained him for the church; but not 
being able, from the narrowness of my 
wncome, to support him in a genteel 
manner at a university, 1 determined 
to educate him myself, until he arrived 
at a proper age, and then fix him with 
some respectable merchant. But one 
unfortunate circumstance disappointed 
my hopes, and left me no ‘alternative 
but gloomy despair. ince my resist- 
ing his arbitrary conduct, Sir Mrederic 
had cherished against me the utmost 
hatred. One day happening to pass 
by when I was amusing mysclf in my 
garden, he insulted me with ev crv act 
of scorn that man could invent. 1 be- 
came enraged, and replied in a style 
which his rank could not permit him to 
overlook; and, leaping the small hedge 
chat separated us, he attempted to strike 








COMPANION. 


Charles, who was now seventeen, 
and possessed of great bodily strength, 
could not bear to see his father treated 
so unworthily, and rushing from the 
parlour, endeavoured to prevail on Sir 
Frederic to quit the premises: the lat- 
ter answered his entreaties with a se- 
vere blow. Charles, whose indignation 
was roused, threw the baronet on the 
ground, and stamping one foot upon his 
breast, would have undoubtedly sacri- 
ficed him in the heat of his passion, had 
he not been withheld by my persua- 
sions. Sir Frederic rose, but not daring 
to encounter us any longer, returned 
home. 
(To be continued.) 
<p 
** 7 do not like your learned Ladies.” 

This shallow and illiberal, though cur- 
rent exclamation, has infinite weight. 
Indeed it ought to weigh with many 
who employ it, since they would cer- 
tainly fall into contempt with their fe- 
male companions, were the education 
of these but a little more extended. But, 
if there be any foundation for this hor- 
ror of learning, in that more amiable 
portion of our species, whose delicate 
susceptibility renders them more obe- 
dient to every impulse, it is because 
they are rendered, by superior acquire- 
ments, the objects of admiration, criti- 
cism and scrutiny on the one side, and 
of envy, fear and jealousy on the other, 
which tend to produce vanity, a selfish 
irritability, und a spirit of resentment. 
Besides which, it must be admitted tha 
learning, not from any peculiar tenden- 
cy, but from a common influence, which 
every other source of singularity, may 
be injurious, by rendering a female too 
much the focus of public attention, 
which must always either wound or 
diminish feminine delicacy. But the 
sole way to lessen these only injurious 
consequences of learning in women, 1s 
to diffuse it more universally. It would 
then no longer be the object of po inted 
admiration, envy, jealousy, or fear .ynd 
of course, no longer be produc : “of 
a vanity destructive of diffidence © -« of 
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a resentment or irritability injurious to | 
benevolence, while ceasing to be singu- 
lar it would cease to attract a scrutiny 
tending to infringe on the inviolability 
of female character. 





MODESTY. 


In whatever situation a man is placed 
either by birth or fortune, modesty is a 
treasure which he ought to preserve 
with the utmost care: this virtue will 
protect him against numerous faults ; it 
will even throw a veil over those into 
which he may fall. Modesty is a faith- 
ful companion, who will support him in 
his journey through paths always de- 
ceitful, and apt to lead from happiness. 
It is an Egis, that will repel the shafts 
of envy; a precious varnish, that will 
give brilliancy and value to talents. It 
is the sign and principle of true courage, 
which it always directs to the public 
good. One of its most admirable ef- 
fects, is to force envy into silence, and 
render its efforts unavailing. 


—~e—-- 


HISTORY.—From Dr. Hutter. 


The historic page, that faithful and 
true witness, has been unfolded ; ages | 
and generations elapsed and gone have 
been made to pass in review, and the 
lessons of religion and virtue have been 
forcibly inculcated, by a fair and im- 
partial disclosure of the effects which 
the observance or neglect of them have 
produced on the affairs of men; and 
the pencil of history has enriched the 
canvass, not only with men in groups, 
but selecting distinguished individuals, 
delineating them in their just propor- 
tions, and enlivening with the colours 
of nature, has exhibited a collection of 
striking portraits for our entertainment | 
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dead, yet speaking and pleasing com- 
panions. 





BEAUX. 


It has often been to me a subject of much 
amusement, to trace the gradual change which 
the character of the beau has undergone during 
the last fifty or sixty years—For, though the beau 
of former times, and the one which now flutters 
in the train of our fair fashionables, resemble 
each other in many respects, yet, on comparison, 
it will be fpund that the latter boasts a decided 
superiority over his ancestors, particularly in point 
of intellectual worth—For, finding that literature 
became gradually to demand the respect of every 
class of society, and that even the ladies, to 
whose service he was bound, had tasted of the 
tree of knowledge, and began to spy into the 
emptiness of the minds of their humble adorers. 
—Our butterfly hero thought it high time to set 
about rubbing off a little of the rust of ignorance 
with which he was encased—and accordingly, 
the next time my gentleman appears before us, 
we are surprized to find him completely meta-. 
morphosed into an ardent admirer of literature 
in all her departments—But notwithstanding this 
change, and the inordinate desire he manifests 
to convince the world of the profundity of his 
acquirements, by chattering upon every subject, 
antient or modern—classical or scientific; there 
are some sour critics; envious (many will have 
it,) of the celerity with which our hero mastered 
the pinnacle of knowledge, who still would rank 
him among the list of ignoramuses—Now the 
plain fact is this—Not having any taste for study, 
hard thinking, and such grovelling modes of 
cultivating an acquaintance with madam Miner- 
va, and utterly detesting the smell of “ midnight 
vil,” excepting indeed in a ball room—a theatre, 
or other place of fashionable resort—he disen- 
cumbered himself of all those means by which 
the grave professor would endeavour to keep 
cown the aspiring flighis of genius—skimmed 
rapidly over the ocean of science—sipped a little 
atthe Pierian spring—took a perspective glance 
at the muses theough an opera glass, and having 
ithe course of his journey picked up a guantum 
s ficit of obsolete terms—he set himself down, 
the admiration of his companions, and the envy 
of the whole hive of old school literati, to whose 
dull comprehensions his classical diction is utterly 
unintelligible, and whom he has frequently put 
to silence in argement, by a reference to the 
original Greex of Horace, or the Latin satires of 
»Lschylus works, which from the scliolastic 








and instruction. In contemplating these | 
we seem to expiate in a vast gailery 6! || 
family pictures, and take delight in} 
observing and comparing the various 
features of the .extensive kindred as 
they resemble or differ from one anoth- 
er, anc through the physiognomy picrc- 


darkness in which the latter had been brought 
up, they had never dreamt of, much less con- 
sulted. A. 








Captain » whose character for courage 
was not very eminent, began to jeer another on 
his immense wealth and penury. “* What plea- 
sure can riches give you, who never date use 
them?” “The same,” replied the miser, ** which 








ing iwa:the heart, we find them, though 
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PGETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
STANZAS. 


k VOW’D, nor yet I thought in vain, 
No more to seek Love’s bow’r; 

‘No more the myrtle wreath to wea’, 
Or twine the rosy flow’r. 

¥ vow’d that ne’er his wiles again 
Should snare my wary heart, 

Saw thorns beneath his flow’ry chain, 
In smiles saw guile and art. 

The cherub, smiling, heard my vow, 
Resolv’d its strength to prove; 

‘And soon I found ’twas vain to throw, 
Aught in the way of Love. 

‘Now Beauty weaves once more her bands, 
And passive 1 resign 

‘To charms where truth and grace their hands 
With modesty conjoin. 

‘Entelligence ler sparkling eye, 
Good humour decks her cheek, 

‘Her lips, expression’s self, tho’ clos’d, 
Deep to the heart they speak. 

Quick may the leaden wings of time, 
Those moments o’er me roll, 

“Till at her fcet my suit I urge, 


The EMPRESS OF MY SOUL. G. 


ne 


TO FANCY. 
The dreams that own thy soft controul, 
Come, Fancy, for thy vot’ry weave; 
Zift high thy wand, my willing soul, 
Shall bless thy fictions and believe. 
The gale, too rude ; the low’ring sky, 
The cheerless path, I long have known : 
Come, aid me, Fancy; we'll descry 
A world far happier of our own.— 
Fine forms alone shall visit there, 
With gentle voice and soften’d mein: 
Nor cold distrust, nor pride severe, 
Nor selfishness, shall there be scen, 
And Hope, shall, with her sun-shine gay, 
Liit up our landscapes and our skies; 
And Tenderness there fearless stray, 
With swelling heart and dewy eyes. 
The hapless plant, whose fecling frame 
Turns from the stranger’s touch away, 
Exists but in the soften’d beam, 
Which art around it can convey: 
By ev’ry passing gale dis‘rest, 
By coarser stcms that near it rise, 
By every impulse rude opprest, 
Expose it, and like me, it dies! 
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FROM THE DANISH. 


¥rom high the seaman’s wearied sight, 
Spies the green forest with delight, | 
Which seems to promise rest and joys 
But wo is him if hope deceives, 
If his tond eye too late perceives 
The breakers lurking to destroy. 
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So, sweetest pledge of love and pleasure, 

Enchanting smile ! thy depth Pll measure, 
Wary, as in the shallow tide; 

That it beneath that garb of beauty, 

The mind has shoals to wreck my duty, 
I strait may seek the waters wide. 


ae — 
“ Qh tell me how to woo thee, Love |” 


A Scot’s ballad, supposed to have been written 
in the reign of Charles L. 

If doughty deeds my Lady please, 
Rigi:t soon (ll mount my steed; 

And strong his arm and fast his seat. 
That bears frae me the meed. 

I'll wear thy colours in my cap, 
Thy picture in my heart; 

And he that bends not to thine eye, 
Shall rue it to his smart. 

Then tell me how to woo thee, Love ! 
Oh tell me how to woo thee, 

For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 

If gay attire delight thine eye, 
Pil dight me in array ; 

Pll tend thy chamber door all night, 
And squire thee all the day. 


If sweetest sounds.can win thine ear, 


Those sounds Pll strive to catch; 
Thy voice Pl steal, to woo thy-sell, 
That voice that nane can match— 
Then tell me how to woo thee, Love! 
Then tell me how to woo thee, 
For thy dear sake nae care I'll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 
But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow ; 
No maiden lays her skaith to me, 
I never lov’d but you: 
For you alone, I ride the ring, 
For you I wear the blue; 
For you alone I strive to sing, 
Oh ! tell me how to woo. 
Gh tell me how to woo thee, Love! 
Oh! tell me how to woo thee, 
For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me ! 


i ee 


EPITAPH. 


( An imitation of the French.) 
Here lies the mouldering dust of one, 
Whose character these lines will tell; 
The geod he did was badly done ; 
The dad he did, was done foo well. 





A FEW COMPLETE SETS 


Of the “Juvenile Port-Folio,” remain on hand, 
at- the publication office of this work. 
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